



































PARLOUR COMPANION. 


Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 








Through all the regions of variety. Otwayr. 
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jabroad, had left to the care of his.aged 


LOVE AND NATURE.—A TALE. sister his only daughter, Juliet, from 


re ENGLAND had never been so vio-|;whom he had parted with regret, and: 
as. Mlcntly convulsed as at that period when|whom he longed to meet again. ~His. 
his Tithe too famous Cromwell, whose darkjlanxiety increased upon his hearing of 
at Mepoicy used their very passion for liberty,|ithe death of his sister, and the idea of 
‘4. @oenthrall the British nation; when that|his daughter being unprotected, made 
her deep, sagacious usurper, had refused thej|him forgetful of all danger. Undaunted, 
A Biitles appertaining to sovereign power,||he went to expdse his head, to venture 
4 that he might hold all the springs of it in|his life which the tyrant had threatened. 


w’ fhishands; who, in short, to all the well|However, he used every caution that 
lly @#inown cust@mary contrivances used by||prudence could suggest: the same senti- 
'Y, Mi tyrants, knew how to add one more novel,||ment that prompted him to goin search 
ch Wgyttless vulgar hypocrisy. of his beloved Juliet, at the peril of. 
vt fm Lhe anecdote which we are goingilosing his life, inspired him at the same 
pe Tt relate, though destitute of political|itime with the desire of preserving it for 
events, or of very striking circumstances, |her sake. He changed his name, con- 
s (5a mere family business, which, how-|cealed his rank, and disguised his fea- 
en. Mcver, notwithstanding it influenced not/tures, so that he succeeded in reachin 

ch Mtiedestinies of the state, may serve, at||London and meeting his Juliet, without 
8, fy ast, to prove that sensibility is never|having been known or even suspected. 
0 expressive, that virtue is never so|Juliet had a most interesting counte- 
eiergetical) as when triumphant villainy|inance, amiable disposition, and sensi- 
‘ems to’ have totally annulled both.|bility of soul. She loved her-father ten-. 
Lord Mirvey was one of those victims|derly, but the recollection of the danger 
which the ambition of the Protector|that threatened him damped the plea- 
winted to sacrifice either to interest or/sure and happiness she experienced up- 
vengeance. A reward was offered, se-|ion seeing him again. Joy for a moment 
tretly. indeed, to whomsoever shouldihad made her forgetful of those perils, 
bring him dead or alive; however, thelbut sad reflection soon inflicted severe 
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ust @sassin had more to rely upon in con-|punishment for her involuntary over- 
i. “dence of the perpetration of his crime, |sight. The sentence pronounced against 
and on a recompence for a virtuous ac-|the existence of her father frightened 


tion. Lord Mirvey, at the time, wasjher imagination; she was aware that that 
‘tgaged in a political negociation on the|hatred was inexorable which had dicta- 
‘ontinent: as he had been informed of\ited the bloody sentence, arid on a sudden 
his proscription he had had recourse tojjall her joy was converted into the most 


mn Night. His lordship, prior to his going||violent pangs. —“Alas!” did she exclaim, 
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186 THE PARLOUR 
with her gyes full pf tears, “‘ dear father, 
what have you been doing? Ifthe agents 
of the tyrant were to tear you from my 
arms! The desire, of seeing your Juliet 
has induced you to neglect your own 
safety. You flew to my assistance; but 
how shall I be able to protect you? This 
proof of your affection causes me to 
shed tears of gratitude and of sensibility; 
but alas! may it not at a future period 
occasion me everlasting, bitter sorrow, 
:Lord Mirvey threw himself into the 
arms of his daughter, pressed her to his 
bosom, but could only answer her with 
a torrent -of tears. .Meanwhile it was 
necessary to contrive the means of. his 
return being kept secret, yet it was so 
difficult to escape the watchfulness of 
the Protector and of his agents. What 
was.to be done? who could be entrusted 
with a secret of such importance? Muir- 
vey was obliged to deprive himself} 
nearly of daylight, and satisfied with the 
attendance of his daughter to bury him- 
self alive, as it were, till such time as 
Providence should please to soothe the 
hatred of his persecutor, or to avenge 
the injuries of Great Britain. 
A narrow subterraneous passage, that 
no one ever visited, appeared to Juliet 
to be the only asylum in which. so pre- 
cious a treasure might be deposited. In 
order to remove suspicion, she even 
blocked up<a little window that opened 
on a back yard, and having lighted a 
lamp, nailed a blanket over the door to 
prevent the least light being seen through 
the key-hole and crevices. Thus the un- 
fortunate Juliet found no other means of 
saving her father’s life than to shut him 
up in a dark cell, so that whilst she lav- 
ished upon him all possible care and at- 
tention, she seemed to be his jailor. She 
alone prepared his victuals, and through 
excessive prudence never visited him in 


the day time. 
(To be continued.) 


PITY’S RAY. 


COMPANION. 


I know it well—’tis Pity’s Ray, 
As gentle as the vernal day. 
The child of sorrow ever shares 
Its sympathy benign; v4 
The soul, oppressed with poignant cares; 
Will soon its grief resign, 
If *lumin’d by soft Pity’s Ray, 
As gentle as the vernal day. 
While the poor way worn pilgtim pleads, 
And tells of ev’ry woe, 
A cheek suffus’d—a heart that bleeds 
By each convulsive throe, 
1 see new warmth in Pity’s Ray, 
Enliv’ning as the vernal day. 


Yes, beauteous Ray, thy glow is bright, 
And warm with feelings mild; 
Its single flash gives true delight 
To mark misfortunes child; - 
New hopes arise from Pity’s Ray 
As blooming as the vernal day. 


ae ee 
A FEMALE CHARACTER. 


Though the person of a female be but 
a secondary object, when the mind is 
the seat of virtue and accomplishment, 
yet, beauty becomes doubly attractive 
when accompanied by talent, wit, and 
education. The figure of €@mily is in- 
clined to tall, and is finely formed: ease 
and nature mark her outward deport 
ment, and evince the nobleness of her 
mind; her complexion is dazzling; her 
smile irresistable, and her eyes of the 
finest blue, speak at once intelligence and 
goodness. So much for the outside of 
a cabinet containing whatever is precious 
and valuable, with a lively imagination, 
her wit sparkles without wounding, and 
her sprightly sallies are marked by ori- 
ginality and sterling point. Her con- 
versation is familiar, versatile and natu- 
ral; nor is she one of those inanimate 
beauties who sit still to be admired; het 
gestures, however, proceed not from 
affectation to display the elegance of her 
form, but are only the effects of het 
natural playfulness of disposition. Emily 
is fond of reading, but she makes no 
pretension to knowledge above the gene- 
rality of her sex; she is mistress 0 
several European languages, sings © 








There is a beam, that lights the eye 
With a peculiar grace; 

Its glance is quick, its matchless dye 
Deck’s ev'ry pensive faee. 


quisitely, and that without wearying het 
hearers by continual entreaty before she 
complies; she is a lover of all innocett 
pleasures, but values virtue above her- 
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lf, and has found out the way, with all ' The road to Heaven. 
her Vivacity, to preserve an unblemished Sir Richard Steele, who greatly cone 
reputation amidst the temptations andiitributed by his wit and humour, to en- 
ures of a brilliant. society, of whichijliven and diversify those inestimable 
she is the chief ornament. So much productions, the Spectator, Tatler and 
has this lovely girl the happy art of ma- Guardian, about the year 1726, made a 
ting her friends pleased with themselvesjjourney to Scotland, in company with 
by her obliging sweetness and amiable several gentlemen of distinction. On 
condescension, that all her sex admirejitheir way, they observed a flock of 
her cand none can envy her. For a fe- sheep, and ata little distance their keep- 
male thus endowed, Emily has one veryjer, stretched on the ground with a book 
extraordinary and excellent qualification; in his hand, Sir Richard, having a little 
she is never above listening to advice; inclination for humour, proposed to his 
and constantly follows that of those whojicompanions to have some sport with the 
sre more experienced and more learnediishepherd, on which they all rode up to 
and older than herself. True she has{him, and the knight enquired the title 
had advantages which all females havelof the book in his hand. The shepherd 
not alike. We cannot all command beau-jimmediately started on his feet and told 
ty, nor riches, neither can all have ajhim. “ And pray what do you learn 
fnished education; but all have it in/from this book?” continued Sir Richard. 
their power to copy Emily in the excel-} I learn from it the way to heaven,” 
lent qualities of her heart and mind, and replied the other, “ very well,” added 
as we hope and trust many will be com-|the knight, “ we are all fellow travellers, 
pared with her in these two essential|bound to the same place; and it will be 
points, we cannot forbear setting forth]very obliging, if you will shew us the 
her virtues for the example and imita-|way thither.” “ With all my heart,” re- 
tion of our fair readers. joined the countryman, “ if you will go 


A. with me to yonder eminence.” To this 

proposal Sir Richard and his company 

toe readily assented, and followed their 

guide to a rising ground, from whence 

TO A FRIEND they had a view of an antique tower a 

Who requested me to write “ a poem.” few miles distant. The shepherd then 


° . . “ . >» 
Dictate Chine wih aitcilan, turning to Sir Richard, “ You see; sir, 
That scarcely trusts its breathings wild, {jSaid he, “ yonder tower; the way you 





Can I attempt a theme divine, a ask for lies close by it; and that is, in- 
r ike: ae last, ord i child? = deed, the only safe and certain road to 
o bid the living numbers ro : ” . : 
*Till Glory rise on Eagle wing; happiness. : Surp rised * this arange 
Or wake the note where Pity’s soul direction, Sir Richard enquired of him 
Hangs weeping o’er the thrilling string; what the tower was called. To which 
sg i atc — eye the shepherd replied, “ ant please your 
ut not my rude aad lowly strains, +: . 
Shah ands Genes, died tun tel. honour, the name of it is the Tower: of 
The anxious lover’s varied pains. Repentance. 
To throw a warm poetic bloom — 3a 
On buds o’er which Azora’s sigh , 
Hath breath’d its exquisite perfume, To the Matter. 
To praise her cheek—her gentle eye; Mr. Entror, ‘ 
That lovely cheek, so softly fair— You have, at different times, given many sensi- 
Those smiling lips so sweetly sever, ble hints and opinions respecting the foibles and 
That, oh! to dwell a moment there, follies of our fair countrywomen; but there is one 
My soul would quit its home for ever' subject, which being of the first importance, it 
Had you beheld her eyes mild beams would afford me great satisfaction to see more par- 
As through their silken fringe they shine, |jticularly noticed in your agreeable miscellany, 1 
You would not ask ‘for nobler themes, mean that command of temper requisite in every one, 
But only wish a bard divine! but more particularly in women, as well as the 
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be destined to pass their lives. We hear of publi 


eations on chronology, conchology, geoiogy, orni- 


thology, philology and for aught I know on tautology; 
but I have never yet heard of one on temperology, 
which I most strenuously would recommend some 
well wisher to the community at large to undertake; 
for 1 am well convinced that olegy alone would 
eontribute more to the comforts of private life than 
all the others collected in a body. It may not, per- 
haps, be necessary, after this declaration, to say, 
that f am an oddish sort of a person, and have some 
very old fashioned notions, not at all consonant with 
the ideas of the present day; but I cannot help ob- 
serving, that, although I have the greatest possible 
respect and admiration for these aforesaid ologies, 
the knowledge of which must tend to expand the 
heart and enlighten the mind, and therefore, 
* most devoutly to be wished,” yet, if our fair ladies 
would study'the temper of their husbands, and learn 
to commaiad their own, it would be a pursuit more 
likely to promote domestic. happiness than any other 
study whatever, by making home the magnet of 
attraction to their husbands. Happiness is such an 
odd sort of a thing, and depends so much upon tri- 
fles, that the great art appears to me to be the stu- 
dying the little whims, fancies, and peculiarities, of 
these with whom we live; but above all, the avoid- 
ing those subjects most likely to produce irritation. 
The neglecting to attend to all these indefinite tri- 
fles (as they are too commonly considered) is of 
more serious importance than is generally imagined; 
for any thing that tends to make home uncomforta- 
ble to a husband must eventually lead to misery in 
a wife, and when she finds herself neglected, and 
her home deserted, what then will all else avail? 
will any other knowledge to whatever ology it may 
appertain, restore the lost affections of her, husband? 
—support her under afflictions and distress—sooth 
her mind in sickness and sorrew—supply the place 
of a kind and tender friend and adviser—Craziolo- 
Zy appears here to be the only one left for her to 
fiy for comfort. But to prevent so dreadful a 
catastrophe, ‘I flatter myself, the interest you 
take in the welfare of the ladies, will induce you to 
favour us with some remarks on this interesting sub- 
ject. 0. 
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STANZAS. 
Written on the Sea shore, 


The orb of light, descending, gave 

Its splendour to the western wave, 

And proudly every billow roll’d, 

As glorying in its garb of gold. ' 
Soft twilight stole its glowing hue, 

And spread her veil of misty blue, 

Whilst many a sportive green-haired maid 
Dim glancing o’er the surface play’d. 
Night, frowning, closes round, and all 
Envelopes in her darkest pall, 

Nor leaves amid the gloomy scene 

A trace to shew where light had been. 
‘To-morrow’s sun will gild again 


THE PARLOUR COMPANION. 


study of the tempers of those with whom they may 


Their tresses in the purple wave, 
But oh! the night that sorrow spread, 
Around this lone despairing head 
That wraps the heart—that shrouds the brajp 
Shalt know no dawn of joy again!. 
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The distresses occasioned by that ridiculous anq 
unwarranted bashfulness which renders its possessor 
ineapable of performing his incumbent duties, are 
| well described by a late writer. 

| “ The bashful man,” says he, ‘* wanders in thick 
| woods, or by the side of griver, or on the sea shore, 
indulging reverie; and lies whole days in bed brood. 
ing over what Bacon calls idols of the den.” “ Po 
every one of us has his peculiar den or cavern, which 
refracts and corrupts the light of nature, according tg 
our respective tempers.” The shades darken, and he 
begins to despond, when conscious of a fault, he 
views it in the worst light, despises himself, and sof. 
fer? anguish unutterable; that anguish recurs after. 
wards by the slightest association, and sometimes 
without any, in consequence of the deep impression 
which it has made. These impressions are stored 
in the mind, they mutually increase each other, and 
at last fill up the measure of wretchedness ” 

The tendency also of this species of extreme 
bashfulness to the formation of habits of idleness and 
procrastination is thus pointed out. 

* The shamed faced delay to fulfil a duty which 
will cost blushing and embarrassment, and, with the 
vague purpose of fulfilling it afterwards, invent far- 
ther delay, til! the time in which it can be fulfilled 
be passed. Self condemned and heartless, they fall 
into habits of neglect, and sink into torpor: the de. 
mon sloth benumbs and chills them ”” Are you 
not ashamed my young friend to be nothing and to 
do nothing? 





** For sluggard brow, the laurel never grows, 
* Renc sn is not the child of indolent repose?” 


Alas! bashfulness has involved me in the net of 
that soul-enfeebling wizard indolence; my tears 
have watered the seeds of emulation and ambition— 
but lam not made to excel! 

‘* To excel it is true is the lot of few: with one 
talent something may be done, and you know the 
doom of hidingit. Think on the retrospect of 4 
life passed in listless apathy—no cheering remem: 
brance—an everlasting icabod.” 


ere 6 Beer 


“ There is no wisdom,” says Johnson, 
“in useless and hopeless sorrow; yct 
there is something in it so like virtue, 
that he who is wholly without it, cannot 
be loved, nor will by me at least. be 
thought worthy of esteem!” 
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*.* THE PUBLICATION OFFICE of this work 
is at No. 193, Lombard-street. The terms of sub- 








The bosom of the bounding main, 
At eve the nymphs again shall lave 


scription are thirty-seven and an half cents pet 
guurter, payable in advance. 
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